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THE  RIVERS  OF  CANADA 

WHO  that  has  travelled  upon  their  far- 
spreading  waters  has  not  felt  the 
compelling  charm  of  the  rivers  of  Canada  ? 
The  n-atchless  variety  of  their  scenery,  from 
the   gentle   grace   of   the   Sissibou    to    the 
tempestuous   grandeur  of  the   Eraser;    the 
romance  that  clings  to  their  shores— legends 
and  tales  of   Micmac  and   Iroquois,   Cree, 
Blackfoot,  and  Chilcotin  ;  stories  of  peaceful 
Acadian  villages  beside  the  Gaspereau,  and 
fortified  towns  along  the  St.  Lawrence ;   of 
warlike  expeditions   and   missionary  enter- 
prises up  the  Richelieu  and  the  Saguenay ; 
of  heroic  explc'ts  at  the  Long  Sault  and  at 
Vercheres;    ot  memorable  explorations  in 
the  north  and  the  far  west  ?     How  many  of 
us  realise  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  these 
arteries  of  a  nation,  their  vital  importance 
as  avenues  of  commerce  and  communication, 
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The  Rivers  of  Canada 

lown  the  French  river  to  Georgian  Bay  ; 
they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  inland  seas  to 
the  head  of  liake  Superior,  and  by  way  of 
numberless  portages  crossed  the  almost  in- 
distinguishable height  of  land  to  Rainy  Lake 
und  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Woods.  They 
descended  the  wild  Winnipeg  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  paddled  up  the  Saskatchewan  to 
Cumberland  House,  turned  north  by  way  of 
Frog  Portage  to  the  Churchill,  and  ascended 
that  waterway  to  its  source,  where  they 
climbed  over  Meythe  Portage— famous  in 

the  annals  of  exploration  and  the  fur  trade 

to  the  Clearwater,  a  branch  of  the  Athabaska, 
and  so  came  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Lake 
Athabaska.  Descending  Slave  River  for  a 
few  miles,  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  Peace 
River,  and  after  many  days'  weary  paddling 
were  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Still 
ascending  the  same  river,  they  traversed  the 
mountains,  and  by  other  streams  were  borne 
down  the  western  slope  to  the  shores  of  the 
remote  Pacific. 
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[THE   GREAT   RIVER  OF   CANADA 

He  toKl  them  of  the  river  who.e  mighty  current  «ave 
^ve  !^'         "*  ''""'^'"'  '"•'^•^  *°  ocean's  briny 

He  told  them  of  the  Riorious  scene  presented  to  his  sicht 

Wha    i.mc  he  reared  the  cross  and  cro^n  on  Ho^he- 
laga's  height, 

And  of  the  fortress  cliff  that  keepn  of  Canada  th.  key. 

And  they  weIcome<l  back  Jacques  Cartier  from  his 
penis  over  sea. 

McGee. 

TF  we  abandon  ourselves    to  pure  con- 

1      jecturc,  we  may   carry  the  history  of 

jthe  St.  Lawrence  back  to  the  beginning  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  when  daring  Portu^ 

Iguese  navigators  sailed  into  these  northern 

latitudes  ;  or  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  when  the  Basque  fishermen  are  said 

[to  have    brought    their   adventurous   little 
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picture  the  sccic  that  marks  the  bcgin- 
i^'s  of  the  history  of  the  St.   Lawrence, 
was  upon  an  autumn  day,  stmic  three 
ndrcd     and     seventy-four     yeaTI     sijipi. 
icqucs  Carticr,  with   his   little   fleet,   had 
rched  up  and  down  the  coasts  of  the  f^uU 
r  the  elusive  and  much-desired  p.issaK'e  to 
e  South   Seas,   but   the  pass.ige  was  not 
ere.     His  Indian  guides,  Taignoagny  and 
•omagaya,  had  toKl  him  s.)mething  of  the 
ighty  stream— the  Great  River  of  Canada 
-upon  whose  waters  his  ships  were  even 
low  sailing.     How  almost  incredible  it  must 
av2  seemed  to  him  that  this  vast  channel, 
iwenty-five  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore,' 
:ould  be  a  river,  and  nothing  more !     What 
'noughts  must  have  surged  through  his  brain 
hat  here  at  last  was  the  long-sought  passage, 
he  road  to  golden  Cathay  !     Kven  when,  as 
e  sailed  onward,  it  became  certain  that  this 
as  indeed  a  river,  ahJiough  a  gigantic  one, 
acques  Carrier  still  hail  reason  enough  to 
ollow   its   beckoning   finger.     The   Indians 
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hllc  the  ships  roilc  at  anchor,  nonnacona 

c  dtiwn  the  river  with  twelve  canoes  and 

number  of   his   people.     His   welcoming' 

ran^'uc  astonished  Cartier,  as  much  by  its 

)rdinate  length  as   by  the  extrar.rdinarv 

imatifm    with    which    it    was    delivered. 

he  explorer  wasted  no  time,  however,  in 

rcmonies.    The  season  was  drawing  (»n, 

d   much   remained   to   be   accomnlis'  jd. 

inding  safe  ciuarters  for  two  of  his  v  ssels 

the  St. 'Charles  River  he  continued  his 

^^c  Isle  oi"^"*^'*"*  *"  ^'''''  ^*"''''  '"  '^'^''  "^  ^*^^'  "PPosi- 
'  o^irrapci    "  "^  r^«nnacona  and  his  people,  who  with 

^  rose  thl        "''^'''''  J''^'""'>'  ^""'^*  ^»a^^  prevented 
md    J .  f '  ^"'"^^^•''  Pr^Kf^-ss.    The  ship  had  to  be 

'^empire' r^'  ^""'^""'^  ''^  ^^"^  "'''"^^'  "^  ^^'"^  Richelieu, 
nations  f"'   ^'^^  ^"^^    ^""^^^^  manned  by   some  of 

^d  most  t"^  ^'^''''"'  Cartier  pushed  on  to  the  third 
at    thr^''^''^''     l^ingdom,     Hochelaga,     which     he 

ncc   for  r^''^''''^   ''^''"^   ^^"^   i^cginning  of   October. 

^na\hc-        ^^^^P^»«"  ^crc  was  embarrassing  in  its 

^,/  '^  fcnthusiasm,  for  the  people  of  Hochelaga 
ftestified  their  faith  in  the  godlike  character 
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flucncc  of  Domaeava  an     ...  ."'^''"""' 

kept  Cartierand  M  '»'«""»«"y.  ' 

\  "-*"'"  and  his  men  constantlv  on  „.. 

^^-st  a  possible  attack.     Added  'o      if  i 

''«'<••  Sarnson  had  ,o  endure  the  horrl; 
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rvy.     When  in  the  hillowinj,'  May  Car  tier 
idc  ready  to  sail  l>a«  k  to  Frame,  he  found 
necessary  to  abandon  one  of  his  ships  and 
>iribuie  the  men  between  the  other  two 
sh'Ih.     As  some  satisfaction  for  the  annoy- 
ce  he  had  suffered    U   the  hands  of  the 
dians,  Cartier  succeedeil  in  carrying;  away 
France  not  only  the  troublesome  Taig- 
•a^ny  and  several  of  his  ctimpanions,  but 
so  the  chief,  Donnacona. 
Cartier  sailed  for  Canada  once  more  in 
541,   but   only   fragmentary   accounts   arc 
(vailable  uj.  this  voyage.     The  honest  captain 
f  St.  Mah)  never  succeeded  in  finding  the 
ermilion    Sea,   but   he   had    accf)rnplished 
hat   was   of   more   importance   to    future 
:cnerations — the  discovery  and  exploration 
f  the  noblest  of  Canadian  rivers.     No  one 
ho   came   after  him   could   add   anything 
aterial  to  this  momentous  achievement. 
For    more    than    half    a    century    after 
artier's   final   return   to   France,   the   St. 
awrencc  was  practically  abandoned  to  its 
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^  mous  son  of  Old   K„„ee  sailed  J 
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is  own  rough  sketch  in  the  Voyages.     "  My 
rst  care,"  he  says,  "  was  to  build  a  house 
^vithin  which  to  store  our  provisions.     This 
as  promptly  and  competently  done  through 
he  activity  of  my  men,  and  under  my  own 
upervision.     Near  by  is  the  St.  Croix  River, 
kvhcre  of  yore  Cartier  spent  a  winter.     While 
arpenters  toiled  and  other  mechanics  were 
t  work  on  the  house,  the  others  were  busy 
aking  a  clearance  about  our  future  abode  ; 
or  as  the  land  seemed  fertile,  I  was  anxious 
o  plant  a  garden  and  determine  whether 
[wheat  and  other  cereals  could  not  be  grown 
to  advantage." 

All  Champlain's  men  were  not,  however, 
■  °  innocently  engaged.  Tiiere  was  a  traitor 
in  the  camp.  The  story  is  told  by  Champlain 
himself,  and  by  the  historian  Lescarbot.  It  has 
been  re-told,  in  his  characteristically  simple 
and  graphic  manner,  by  Francis  Parkman. 

•'  Champlain  was  one  morning  directing 
his  labourers  when  Tetu,  his  pilot,  ap- 
pro." :hed  him  with  an  anxious  countenance, 
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and  muttcrecl  a  request  to  speak  wit^ 

m  private.     Cliamplain  assenting,  they  ^ 

drew  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  whe, 

pilot  disburdened  himself  of  his  secret 

Antoine    Natel,    a    locksmith,    smitten 

conscience  or  fear,  had  revealed  to  hi 

conspiracy  to  murder  his  commander 

deliver  Quebec  into  the  h.nds  of  the  Bas< 

and  Spaniards  then  at  Tadoussac.     Anoi 

locksmith,    named    Duval,    was    author 

the  plot,  and,  with  the  aid  of  three  accc 

phces,  had  befooled  or  frightened  nearly 

the  company  into  taking  part  in  it      K 

was  assured  that  he  should  make  his  fortu 

and  all  were  mutmdly  pledged  to  ponu 

the  first  betrayer  of  the  secret.     The  crhi< 

point  of  their  enterprise  was  the  killing 

Champlain.     Some  were  for  strangling  hii 

some  for  raising  a  false  alarm  in  the  nigi 

and  shooting  him  as  he  came  out  from  h 

quarters. 

"  Having  heard  the  pilot's  story.  Champ 
iain,   remaining  in  the  woods,   desired  hi 
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nformant  to  find  Antoine  Natcl,  and  bring 
im    to    the    spot.     Natcl    soon    appeared, 
rembling  with  excitement  and  fear,  and  a 
lose  examination  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
f  iiis  statement.     A  small  vessel,  built  by 
•ont-(.;rave  at  Tadoussac,  had  lately  arrived, 
nd  orders  were  now  given  that  it  shouKl 
nchor   close    at    hand.     On    board    was    a 
oung  man  in  whom   confidence  could   be 
laced.     Champlain  sent  him  two  bottles  of 
ine,  with  a  direction  to  tell  the  four  ring- 
eaders  that  they  liad  been  given  him  by  his 
JBasque  friends  at  Tadoussac,  and  to  invite 

poniard  1^^^"^  ^"^  ^^'^^^  ^^"^  ^"^""^  ^^^'-*^'^-     '^'^^'''>'  ^'^"^^' 
;  critTcal  g^^^^"^  ^^  ^'^^  evening,  and  were  seized  and 
ecured.     '  Voyla    done    mes    galants    bicn 
[cstonnez,'  writes  Champlain. 

"  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  men 
|on  shore  were  asleep.  They  were  wakened 
uddenly,  and  told  of  the  discovery  of  tJie 
|plot  and  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders. 
Pardon  was  then  promised  them,  and  they 
were  dismissed  again  to  their  beds,  greatly 
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relieved,  for  ,l,cy  l.ad  lived  in  trepida.i. 

each    fearing    ,|,c    other.     Duval's    bo> 

wingmg   from   a  gibbet,   gave   wholesoi 

warning  to  those  he  had  seduced  ;    and  1 

head   was   displayed   on   a   pike,   from    t 

highest  roof  of  the  buildings,  food  for  bir< 

and  a  lesson  to  sedition.     His  three  accor 

plices  were  carried  by  Pont-Grave  to  Franc 

where  they  made  their  atonement  in  t) 

galleys." 

Of  Champlain's  later  history,  his  exp< 
dnion  against  the  Iroquois,  by  way  of  th 
Richelieu  River  and  the  lake  to  which  h 
gave  his  name,  and  his  exploration  of  th 
Ottawa,  something  will  be  said  in  late 
chapters. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  history  o 
New  trance,  after  the  founding  of  Quebe. 
by  Champlain,  was  the  coming  cf  the  Jesuil 
missionaries  ;  but  though  their  headquarter" 
were  at  Quebec,  the  field  of  their  heroic 
labours  was  for  the  most  part  in  what  now 
constitute  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
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State  of  New  York.     Their  story  docs  not 
therefore  touch  directly  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, except    in  so  far   as  that  river   was 
their  road  to  and  from  the  Iroquois  towns 
and  the  country  of  the  Hurons.     Indeed, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the   St.    Lawrence   had   become   the   main 
thoroughfare  of  New  France.     A  fort  had 
been  bul     at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  a 
small  trading   settlement  existed  at  Three 
Rivers,    and    Maisonneuvc    had    laid    the 
foundations  of  Montreal.     Between  Quebec 
and  these  new  centres  of  population  there 
was  more  or  less  intercourse,  and  the  river 
bore  up  and  down  the  vessels  of  fur-trader 
and    merchant,    priest    and    soldier.      The 
St.  Lawrence  was  the  highway  of  commerce, 
the  path  of  the  missionary,  the  road  of  war, 
and  the  one  and  only  means  of  communica- 
tion for  the  scattered  colonists.     Up  stream 
came  warlike  expeditions  against  the  trouble- 
some Iroquois ;   and  down  stream  came  the 
Iroquois   themselves,  with   increasing  inso- 
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Icnce,  until  they  finally  carried  their  raic 
down  to  the  very  walls  of  Quebec.  Th 
St.  Lawrence  was  not  safe  travelling  in  thoj 
days,  for  white  men  or  red. 

During  one  of  these  forays,  the  Iroquoi 
had  captured  two  settlers,  one  Godefroy  an. 
Francois  Margueric,  an  interpreter,  botJi  o 
Three    Rivers.     When   some   months   late 
the   war   party   returned    to   attack   Thre< 
Rivers,  they  brought  the  Frenchmen  witl: 
them,  and  sent  Marguerie  to  the  commandei 
of  the  fort  with  disgraceful  terms.     Mar- 
gueric urged  his  people  to  reject  the  oflFcr, 
and  then,  keeping  his  pledged  word  even  tn 
savages,    returned    to    face    almost    certain 
torture.    Fortunately,  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Quebec  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the 

Iroquois,findingiJiemselvesatadisadvantage, 
consented  to  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners.' 
In  this  same  year,  1641,  a  little  fleet  which 
had  set  forth  from  Rochelle  some  weeks 
before  dropped  anchor  at  Quebec,  and  from 
the  ships  landed  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur 
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dc  Maisonncuvc,  with  a  party  of  enthusiasts 
destined  to  found  a  religious  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Montreal.     They  were  coldly 
received   by  the   Governor   and   people  of 
Quebec,  who  were  too  weak  themselves  to 
care  to  see  the  tide  of  population  diverted 
to    a    new    settlement    far    up    the    river. 
Maisonncuvc,  however,  turned  a  deaf  car  to 
all   their   arguments.     "  I    have   no^   come 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  deliberate,  but  to  act. 
It  is  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  found  a 
colony  at   Montreal ;    and   I   would  go,   if 
every  tree  were  an  Iroquois  !  " 

In  May  of  the  following  year  the  expedi- 
tion set  forth  for  Montreal.  With  Maison- 
ncuvc went  two  women,  whose  names  were 
to  be  closely  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  Montreal — Jeanne  Mancc  and  Madame 
de  la  Peltric.  The  (jovernor,  Montmagny, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  also  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  A  more  willing 
companion  was  Father  Vimont,  Superior  of 
the  missions. 
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It  was  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  whe 
the  odd  little  flotilla— a  pinnace,  a  flat 
bottomed  craft  driven  by  sails,  and  a  coupl 
of  row-boats— approached  their  destination 
The  following  day  they  landed  at  what  wa 
afterwards  known  as  Point  Calliere.  Th 
scene  is  best  described  in  the  words  o 
Parkman : 

"  Maisonnijuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  or 
his  knees.     His  followers  imitated   his  ex 
ample ;  and  all  joined  their  voices  in  enthu- 
siastic songs   of  thanksgiving.     Tents,  bag- 
gage, arms,  and  stores  were  landed.    An  altai 
was  raised  on  a  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand  ; 
and  Mademoiselle  Mance^with  Madame  dc 
la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  Charlotte 
Barre,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  was 
the  admiration  of  the  beholders.     Now  all 
the  company  gathered   before   the  shrine. 
Here  stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments 
of  his  office.     Here  were  the  two  ladies  with 
their  servant ;   Montmagny,  no  very  willing 
spectator;     and    Maisonneuvc,    a    warlike 
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figure,   erect   and   tall,   his   men   clustering 
around  him — soldicrs,sail()rs,  artisans,  and  la- 
bourers— all  alike  soldiers  at   need.      They 
kneeled  in  reverent  silence  as  the  Host  was 
[raised  aloft;    and  when  the  rite  was  over, 
the    priest    turned    and    addressed    them: 
r  Vou  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall 
[rise  and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow 
the  earth.     You  are  few,  but  your  work  is 
Jthe  work  of  God.     His  smile  is  on  you,  and 
lyour  .    idren  shall  fill  the  land.' 

"  Th  afternoon  waned  ;  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  western  forest,  and  twilight  came 
on.  Fireflies  were  twinkling  over  the 
darkened  meadow.  They  caught  them,  tied 
them  with  threads  into  shining  festoons, 
and  hung  them  before  the  altar,  where  the 
Host  remained  exposed.  Then  tli  y  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires, 
stationed  their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
Such  V  as  the  birth-night  of  Montreal." 

Farther  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  stood  the  fortified 
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home  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Vercheres.     This 
little  fort  was  from  its  position  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  .,f  the  Iroquc.is.     Vet 
men  must  live,  whatever  the  risks  might  be 
Urgent    business    called    the    Seigneur    to 
Quebec.     Perhaps  nothing  had  been  seen  r.r 
heard  of  the  dreaded  scourge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   for    s<,me    time.     At    any    rate 
whether  from  a  sense  of  fancied  security   or 
from  necessity  which  must  sometimes  ignore 
danger,  most  of  the  men  were  working  in 
the  fields,  at  some  distance  from  the  fort 
Suddenly  there  was  a  cry.  -  The  Iroc,u<.is  •  " 
Madeleme,    the   fourteen-year-oKl   daughter 
of  the  Se.gneur.  was  at  the  gate,     i^h,,  called 
in  some  women  who  were  near  at  hand,  and 
barred  the  entrance.     Two  soldiers  were  in 
the  fort,  but  they  were  paralysed  with  fear. 
Madeleme  took  charge,  shamed  the  soldiers 
into  at  least  a  semblance  of  manhood,  set 
every  one  to  work  to  repair  the  defences,  and 
set  up  dummies  upon  the  walls  to  deceive 
the  Indians  into  the  belief  that  the  fort  was 
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well  garrisoned.  She  armed  her  two  young 
brothers,  twelve  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  tarried  out  the 
deception  by  a  ceaseless  patrol  throughout 
I  lie  night. 

Meanwhile    the    men    in    the    rtelds    h.id 
escaped,  and  were  on  their  way  to  M(,ntreal 
for  assistance.     Hut  Montreal  was  far  ..flF  in 
those  days,  and  the  relief  was  slow  in  coming, 
i'he  next  day,  and  the  next,  Madeleine,  by 
her  own  heroic  will,  kept  up  the  spirits  of 
her  little  garrison,  and  they  made  such  good 
use  of  their  guns  that  the   Iroquois  dared 
not    come    to    close    quarters.     When    day 
followevl    day   without   the   appearance   of 
the  hoped-for  succour,  the  plucky  girl  had 
to  struggle  with  ilesperate  energy  to  main- 
tarn  the  defence.     She  herself  t<.ok  no  rest 
but  went  from  pKice  to  place,  cheering  the' 
"3.i?g«ng  spirits  of  her  brothers,  and  f.Mling 
the  enemy  at  every  turn.     At  last,  when  a 
^ull    week    had    gone    by,    the    reli<.f    party 
arrived  from  Montreal,  and  at  their  ai 
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ancc  the  Iroquois  hastily  withdrew.  'I'he 
men  had  expected  to  find  the  fort  in  ruins ; 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  all 
safe  ;  but  their  amazement  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  gate  was  opened  and  they  dis- 
covered what  manner  of  garrison  it  was 
that  had  held  at  bay  for  a  week  a  strong 
party  of  the  ferocious  Iroquois. 

One  might  fill  many  pages  with  such 
stories  as  thei  ,  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Great  River  of  Canada,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments that  grew  up  along  its  banks,  is  packed 
with  romantic  incidents  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions. These  must,  however,  be  left  to 
other  luuuls  if  we  are  to  fiml  space  for  the 
stories  of  other  Canadian  streams. 
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The  tfr.inlt.- 1„  ,.st-.  rhc  lo  Kft  a.i.l  riuht  • 
II..I.I.  .talHy  hlufl    that  .u  vc  r  m..r  a  hmHU. 

M  mtt  Hhu^^K.-  brcuHt.  arc  lucktxl  a  myri.,.|  ,„y.t, tkn. 

HANOHri-tt. 

T^III-:  Sagucnay   is  first  heard  of    in  the 
I        narrative  .if  Carticr's  second  vr  yage 
On  Jiis  way  to  Canada,  the  reahn  of  the- 
Iroquois  sachem,  Donnacona,  he  came,  earlv 
in  September  1535,  to  tiie  mouth  of  a  great 
river  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
west.     His  native  guides  told  him  that  tJtis 
river,  wliose  gloomy  majesty  was  to  be  tiie 
theme  of  many  later  travellers,  was  the  main 
road  to  the  ''  kingdom  of  t  guenay."     One 
may  well  believe  that  the  adventurous  cap- 
tain of  St.  Malo  would  gladly  have  turned 
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his  ships  between  the  lowering  portals  of 
the  Saguenay,  fur  tJie  pure  joy  of  discovery, 
had  not  a  greater  project  lured  him  toward 
the  south-west. 

Wliile  his  vessels  were  anchored  off  the 

.'louth  of  the  river,  his  attention  was  drawn 

13  a  curious  fish  "which  no  man  Jiad  ever 

i   before  seen  or  Iieard  of."     Tiie  Indians  called 

them  adhothuys,  and   told  him  that  they 

were  found  only  in  such  places  as  this,  where 

the  waters  of  sea  and  river  mingled.     Cartier 

says  they  were  as  large  as  porpoises,  had  the 

head  and  body  of  a  greyliound,  and  were  as 

white  as  snow  and  without  a  spot.     These 

white   porpoises,    as    they    are   now   called, 

are    still    found     at    the    mouth    of    the 

Saguenay.      At    one     time    their    capture 

formed  an  important   part  of  the  fisheries 

of  Tadoussac. 

There  is  a  romantic  tradition  that  de 
Roberval  sailed  up  the  Saguenay  with  a 
company  of  adventurers,  about  the  year 
1549,  in  search  of  a  kingdom  of  fabulous 
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riches,  and  that  lie  and  his  mcr  penciled  on 
the  way.  It  is  probable,  liowc  <" ,  thaf  .e 
expedition  had  as  little  founa;n;.,n  15  ihc 
kin^-dom  it  was  designed  to  exploit. 

Half  a  century  later  the  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of 
the   Saguenay.     For  many   years   this   had 
been  a  meeting-place  for  the  Basque  traders 
and  the  Indians  from  the  interior,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1600  that  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  post  had  been 
established.     In  that  year  Pierre  de  Chauvin, 
Pont-Grave,  and  de  Monts,  sailed  for  the 
St.   Lawrence,  built  a  house  at  Tadoussac, 
and  left  sixteen  men  there  for  the  winter 
to  carry  on  the  fur-trade.     The  venture  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  place  was  abandoned 
the  following  year,  but  Tadoussac  remained 
for  many  years  an  important  point  in  the 
fur-trade.     It  is  said  that  in  1648  the  traffic 
amounted  to  250,000  livres.     A  church  built 
here  by  the  missionaries  a  hundred  years  later 
is  still  standing.     Tadoussac  is  chiefly  known 
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to-day   as  one  of  tlic   favourite  watering 
places  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 

It   was   not   until   three   years   after   d< 

Chauvin  built  his  trading-post  at  Tadoussac 

that  tJie   Saguenay   was   actually   explored 

Champlain  and  Pont-Grave  had  sailed  from 

Hontlcur,  in  March     1603,  on  the  Bonne- 

RenommeCy  to  explore  the  country  and  find 

some  more  suitable  place  than  Tadoussac 

for  a  permanent  settlement.     After  meeting 

a  number  of  friendly  Indians  at  Tadoussac, 

Champlain     determined     to     explore     the 

Saguenay,  and  actually  sailed  up  to  the  head 

of  navigation,  a  little  above  the  present  town 

of    Chicoutimi.     By   shrewd    questions   he 

learned   from   the   Indians   that   above  the 

rapids    the    river   was    navigable   for   some 

distance,  that  it  was  again  broken  by  rapids 

at  its  outlet  from  a  big  lake  (Lake  St.  John), 

that  three  rivers  fell  into  this  lake,  and  that 

beyond  these  rivers  were  strange  tribes  who 

lived  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.     This  sea 

was    the   great    bay,    as   yet    undiscovered, 
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where  flenry  Hudson  was  seven  years  later 
to  win  an  imperishable  name,  and  die  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  Jiis  crew. 

In  irx)8  Champlain  a^ain  visited  Tadous- 
sac,  on  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  Quebec.     His  companion, 
Pont-Grave,  had  arrived  in  another  vessel 
a  few  days  before,  armed  with  the   King's 
commission  granting  him  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur-trade  for  one  year.     Wlien  he  reached 
Tadoussac  he  found  the  enterprising  Hasques 
already  on  the  ground,  and  carrying  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Indians.     They  treated 
the  royal  letters  with  contempt,  ridiculed 
Pont-Gravt:''s  monopoly,  and,  finally  boarding 
iiis  ship,  carried  oflF  his  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  Champlain,  how- 
ever, brought  them  to  terms,  and  they  finally 
agreed  to  return  to  their  legitimate  occupa- 
tion of  catching  whales,  leaving  the  fur-trade, 
for   a    time   at    least,    to    Pont-Grave'   and 
Champlain. 

The  Indians  who  chiefly  frequented  Ta- 
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doussac  at  this  time  were  of  the  tribe  calle 
Montagnais.  Their  hunting-j^rt)uiul  was  tli 
country  drained  by  the  Saguenay,  and  the 
acted  as  middlemen  for  the  tribes  of  the  ii 
north,  bringing  their  furs  down  to  tli 
French  at  Tadoussac,  and  carrying  bac 
tlie  prized  trinkets  of  the  white  man,  whic 
they  no  doubt  bartered  to  their  nortlierl 
neighbours  at  an  exorbitant  profit. 

*'  Indefatigable  canoe-men,"  says  Parkmar 
"  in  their  birchen  vessels,  light  as  egg-shell: 
they  threaded  the  devious  tracks  of  counties 
rippling  streams,  shady  by-ways  of  th 
forest,  where  the  wild  duck  scarcely  find 
depth  to  swim  ;  then  descended  to  thei 
mart  along  those  scenes  of  picturesque  ye 
dreary  grandeur  which  steam  has  mad( 
familiar  to  modern  tourists.  Witli  slowl 
moving  paddles,  they  glided  beneath  tin 
cliff  whose  shaggy  brows  frown  across  th 
zenith,  and  whose  base  the  deep  waves  was) 
with  a  hoarse  and  hollow  cadence  ;  and  the^ 
passed  the  sepulchral  Bay  of  the  Trinity 
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dark  as  the  tiJc  of  Acheron —a  sanctuary  of 
solitude  and  silence:  depths  which,  as  the 
fable  runs,  no  sounding-line  can  fathom,  and 
heights  at  whose  dizzy  verge  the  wheeling 
eagle  seems  a  speck." 

Fifty-eight  years  after  Champlain's  voyage 
up   the  Saguenay,   two  Jesuit   missionaries, 
Claude  Dablon  and  (Jabriel  Druillettes,  set 
i  forth  from  Tadoussac  witii  a  large  party  of 
j  Indians  in  forty  canoes.     Their  object  was 
I  to    meet    the    northern    Indians    at    J.ake 
■  .^ekouba,   near  the  height   of  land,   and   if 
possible  push  on  to  Hudson  Hay.     Jt  is  clear 
from  their  narrative  that  French  traders  or 
missionaries  had  already  ascended  tlie  Sague- 
nay as  far  as  Lake  St.  John,  but  beyond  tJiat 
Dablon    and    Druillettes    entered    upon    a 
country  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
French.     After  suffering  great  hardships,  the 
party  at  last  arrived  at  Lake  Nekouba,  where 
they   found   a   large   gatiiering   of   Indians, 
representing  many  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
But  while  the  missionaries  were  addressing 
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the  Indians,  word  came  that  a  war  party 

Mohawks    had    penetrated    even    to    thi 

remote  fastnesses.     So  overpowering  was  t 

dread  whfrh  these  redoubtable  warriors  h 

.  inspired    among   all    the   tribes   of   Nort 

fr.  .  eastern  Am-rica^^jhat  the  gathering  bro 

up  in  confusion.     Kvery  man  made  off 

,  his  own  home,  hoping  that  he  might  n 

meet  an  Iroquois  at  the  portage ;  and  as  tJ 

Indians  of  Father  Dablon's  party  wl^e 

fear-stricken   as   the   rest,   all  idea  of  coi 

tinumg  the    journey  to    HudsoT  Bay    ha 

to    be    abandoned,     and     the    missionari, 

were    obliged    to    retrace    their    steps    t 

Tadoussac. 

A  decade  later,  anotlier  missionary,  Fathc 
/  Albanel,  w^h  a  Colonial  officer,  Denys  d 
V  Saint  Simon,  were  more  fortunate.  Follow 
ing  Dablon's  route  to  the  height  of  land 
they  pushed  on  to  Lake  Mistassini,  anc 
descended  Rupert's  River  to  Hudson  Bay 
where  they  found  a  small  vessel  flying  th( 
English  flag,  and  two  houses,  but  the  Englisf 
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themselves  were  apparently  away  on  some 
trading  expedition. 

The  Jesuit   missionaries  seemed  to  have 
discovered  at  an  early  date  the  advantages 
of  Lake  St.  John  as  the  site  of  one  of  their 
missions.      In  1808  the  ruins  of  their  settle- 
ment were  still  visible  tm  the  south  side  of 
the  lake.     James  McKenzie,  of  the  North- 
West   Company,  who  visited   the  "  King's 
Posts  "  in  that  year,  says  that  "  the  plum 
and  apple  trees  of  their  garden,  grown  wild 
through   want    of   care,   yet    bear   fruit    in 
abundance.     The  foundation  of  their  church 
and  other  buildings,  r.s  well  as  the  church- 
yard,  are   still    visible.     The   bell   of   their 
church,    two    iron    sp.idcs,    a    horseshoe,    a 
scythe  and  a  bar  of  iron  two  feet  in  length, 
have  lately  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  this 
apparently  once  flourishing  spot,  and,  .id- 
joining,  is  an  extensive  plain  or  meadow  on 
which    much    timothy    hay   grows."     Else- 
where   Mr.    McKenzie    mentions    that    the 
Fathers  had  mills  on  Lake  St.  John,  some  of 
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the  materials  used  in  their  constructi 
having  been  found  there  by  officers  of  t 
North-West  Company.  lie  adds  that 
island  in  Jie  hke,  not  far  from  where  t 
mission  formerly  stood,  swarms  with  8nak( 
which  a  local  tradition  credited  to  the  pow 
of  the  worthy  Jesuits.  'I'he  Fathers  four 
them  inconveniently  numerous  about  the 
settlement,  and  conjured  them  on  to  tl 
island.  ^ 

A  settlement  of  some  kind  was  made  ; 
Chicoutimi,  on  the  Saguenay,  early  in  th 
eighteenth  century.  A  chapel  and  stor. 
still  standing  in  1808,  bore  an  inscriptio 
that  they  had  been  built  in  1707.  Fathc 
Coquart  records  that  in  1750  there  was 
saw-mill  on  the  River  Oup.iouetiche,  on 
and  a  half  leagues  above  Chicoutimi,  whicl 
worked  two  saws  night  and  day. 
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III 
TflK    RIVKR   OF   ACADIA 

AloiiK  my  fathrrs"  .lykts  I  rrxini  a»:ain, 
AiiK.iiK  Uu-  will.m-  hy  the  rivir-sidv. 

An.l  rvvry  cmk  and  river's  rml.ly  stain. 

Ni«littttl  h.iiB  and  sliunntd,  our  .had  havo  lain. 
Hm-,  wlitro  a  iKopU's  ikansl  hcpt-  has  di»d, 
Alont"  of  all  thiir  chil<lr«n  scattcnd  wide, 

I  sean  the  sitd  nienxjrials  that  remain. 

IlrKDiv. 


S 


le 


OMK  time  about  the  midaie  of  tl 
seventeenth  century,  an  Acadian, 
sailing  perhaps  from  Port  Royal  in  search  of 
peltries  or  of  mere  adventure,  brought  Im 
little  vessel  by  great  good  luck  safely  through 
that  treacherous  channel,  guarded  at  one 
end  by  Cape  Split  and  at  the  other  by  the 
frowning  crest  of  Blomidon,  and  found  h 


im- 


self  upon  the  placid  waters  of  the  Basin  of 
IVIinas.     Champlaiii    had    sailed 


across    the 
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mouth  of  the  basin  in  1604.  and  had  c 

It  the  Port  dcs  Mines,  because  of  ce 

copper-mines   which     he   had    Seen    le, 

expect   there.     This   Acadian   found  sc 

thing  better  than  copper-mines.     Safely 

Hlomidr>n,  he  can^  to  a  land  which  na 

seemed  to  have  set  apart  as  the  home  n 

industrious  and  peace-h)ving  peopU-.    So 

where  ab.,ut  the  mouth  (,f  the  (Jaspereai 

Innlt   his   home.     Others   followed,   and 

time  a    long,     rragt>ling    village  grew    1 

willows  were  planted,   which   stand   to. 

as  a  mcm.)rial  of  this  Acadian  colony  •    ; 

after  years  of  toU  they  completed  that  s 

more  impressive  monument  of  Acadian 

clustry,  the  -  long  ramparts  of  their  dyke 

by  which  they  fenced  out  the  sea  from  1 

rich  and  fertile  lowlands,  and  turned  th, 

once^  tide-swept  flats  into  green  meadows. 

I  he  Cispereau  country  must  have  be 

beautiful  t^nough   when  the  Acadians   fi, 

came  to  make  their  home  there,  but  in  t 

years  of  their  occupation  they  gave  to  ti 
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[landscape     <,ui,c    unco„,ci,.„,Iy    „„    ,,„„,,, 
Jccruin  subtle  touches  ih,,  .  .   •  ' 

Ue,l.in«  little  le"  tlun  T'   "  '"'" 

Ncrnc  that    t  „  ^'^'P""".  'a!li«ln 

h  -'"".nated  such  nu.dern  excrescences  " 

khteenthceatur^^itJianotcteVaJit- 
[he  same  ground  ;    but  no  doubt  a  , rave" 

tl%;ThV'T  r  ■■"   '7^°  -"' '   f^  V 
S?n  m  the  vale  beneath  many  such  nicu 

een  much  tT  ^  '^'""■'  '' ""'''  '"'ve 

na  histoHan"h';^r '::;«■."''-'■■»• 

I      <>  T^.        .  ""e  "  woril-picturc  of 

L      ^'•^  P'«»^e  is  an  exquisite  pastoral 
mong  such  deep  fields,  such\i,low/;rr  ' 
"'    L"^''    embosomed    farmsteads    S 
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Theocritus  have  wrought  his  idylls  to 
hum  of  the  heavy  bees.     Along  the  hot 
of  the  sun-brimmed  vale  sparkles  the  ri 
between  its  banks  of  wild  rose  and  con 
vulus,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  gi 
green  willows,  h«re  and  there  a   red-a 
white  bridge.     As  it   nears  its  mouth 
Gaspereau    changes    its    aspect.     Its    C( 
plexion  of  clear  amber  grows  yellow 
opaque  as  it  mixes  with  the  uprushing  ti 
of  Minas,  and  its  widened  channel  wi 
through  a  riband  of  dyked  marshes." 

This  is  the  valley  of  the  Gaspereau,  « 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  beauti 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This,  too,  in  t 
far-oflF  autumn  of  1755,  was  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  tragic  incide 
in  the  history  of  America.  It  would  sei 
no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  that  mu( 
debated  question  of  the  whys  and  wherefo 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  1 
story  of  the  actual  tragedy  is  all  we  ha 
space  for  here.     That  story  is  alone  sufficic 
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to  m.,kc  ,1,,.  Oaspcrcm.  famou,  among  rivers 
oi  Canada,  and  I,  i,  l,c„  ...Kl  in  ,hc  lanRuaRc 
of  franc,   Parlman.     (Jovcrnor    Lawrence 
had  summoned  ,he  deputies  of  .he  Acadian 
settlements  to  appear  In-fore  l.im  at  Halifax 
to  take  the  oath  of  alK-Kiance  and  Hd.lity.' 
I  I'cy  came,  l.ut   (la.I,-  refused   „,  ,ake  the 
oath.       I  he  Governor  and  Council   tlure- 
upon    decided    tha,    the    only    thin,-    that 
rcma.ned  to  he  done  was  to  deport  them 
from  the  coh.ny.     J„|.n  Winslow,  a  Colonial 
officer  from  Massachusetts,  was  charged  with 

',     ;"'y  "f  "-^"""K  'I'-  inhahitants  about 
he  Bastn  of  Minas.    On  August   14.   ,7,; 
I'c  set  f<,r,h  from  his  camp  a,  F„rt  ij,u.' 
»<^^Jour,  wuh  a  force  of  but  two  hundred  and 
nmety-scvcn  men.     He  sailed  down  Chie- 
necto  Channel  to  the  Hay  of  Tundy.    ••  11,^; 
whde  they  waited  the  turn  of  the  tide  ,0' 
lenter  the  Basin  of  Min,,."  ,,y,  p^^|,^^„_ 
the  shores  of  Cumberland  lay  before  them 
dim  tn  the  hot  and  J,azy  air,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Split,  like  some  misshapen 
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monster  of   primeval   chaos,   stretched 

portentous  length  along  the  glimmering  s 

with  head  of  yawning  rock,  and  ridgy  b 

bristled  with  forests.     Borne  on  the  rushi 

flood,  they  soon  drifted  through  the  inl 

glided  under  the  rival  promontory  of  Ca 

Blomidon,  passed  the  red  sandstone  cli 

of  Lyon's  Cove,  and  descried  the  mc- 

of  the  Rivers  Canard  and  Des  Habitan 

where   fertile    marshes,   diked    against   t: 

tide,    sustained   a   numerous   and    thrivii 

population.     Before  them  spread  the  boun* 

less  meadows  of  Grand  Pre',  waving  wii 

harvests,  or  alive  with  grazing  cattle ;    tl 

green  slopes  behind  were  dotted  with  tl 

simple  dwellings  of  the  Acadian  farmer 

and  the  spire  of  the  village  church   ros 

against   a   background   of  woody  hilis.     ] 

was   a   peaceful,  rural   scene,   soon   to  be 

come  one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  o; 

earth." 

After  conferring  with  his  brother  officer 
Murray,  who  was  encamped  with  his  mei 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Pisiquid,  where  the  town 
of  Windsor  now  stands,  Winslow  returned 
to  Grand  Pre.    The  Acadian  elders  were 
told  to  remove  all  sacred  things  from  the 
village  church,  and  the  building  was  then 
used   as   a   storehouse.     The   men   pitched 
their    tents    outside,    while    Winslow    took 
possession  of  the  priest's  house.     A  summons 
was  sent   to   the  male  inhabitants   of  the 
district,  over  ten  years  of  age,  to  attend  at 
the  church  in  Grand  Pre,  on  the  fifth  cf 
September,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, "  that  we  may  impart  what  we  are 
ordered  to  communicate  to  them  ;  declaring 
that  no  excuse  will   be  admitted  on    any 
pretence  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
goods  and  chattels  in  default." 
^^  "On  the  next  day,"  continues  Parkman, 
the    inhabitants    appeared    at    the    hour 
appointed,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  men.     Winslow  ordered  a  table 
to  be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and 
placed  on  it  his  instructions  and  the  address 
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he  had  prepared."     It  ran  partly  as  follows 

The  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  nccc 

sary,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  mal 

and  temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be  grievoi 

to  you,  who  are  of  the  same  species.     Bi 

it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert  on  th 

orders  I  have  received,  but  to  obey  them 

and    therefore    without    hesitation    I    shal 

deliver  to  you   His   Majesty's   instruction 

and  commands,  which  are  that  your  land 

and  tenements  and  cattle  and  live-stock  o 

all  kinds  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  with  al 

your  other  effects,  except  money  and  house 

hold  goods,  and  that  you  yourselves  are  tc 

be  removed  from  this  his  province.       The 

peremptory  orders  of  His  Majesty  are  thai 

all  the  French  inhabitants  of  these  districts 

be  removed;    and  through  His  Majesty's 

goodness   I  am  directed  to  allow  you  the 

liberty  of    carrying  with   you  your  money 

and  as  many  of  your  household  goods  as 

you  can  take  without  overloading  the  vessels 

you  go  in.     I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
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power  that  all  these  goods  be  secured  tc 
you,  and  that  you  be  not  molested  in  carrying 
them  away,  and  also  that  whole  families  shall 
go  in  the  same  vessel  ;  so  that  this  removal, 
which  I  am  sensible  must  give  you  a  great 
deal   of   trouble,  may   be  made  as  easy  as 
His   Majesty's    service   will  admit;    and  I 
hope  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
your    lot    may   fall,  you    may   be   faithful 
subjects,     and    a     peaceable    and     happy 
people." 

After  weary  weeks  of  delay,  ^vhich  tried 
Winslow's  patience  to  the  utmost,  the  trans- 
ports at  last  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaspereau,   and  the  work  of  embarkation 
began.     Up  to  the  very  last  the  Acadians 
could  not  believe  that  the  order  of  deporta- 
tion  was    serious,    and   when   they    finally 
realised  their  fate  and  knew  that  they  must 
bid   farewell   for  ever  to   their  homes— the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  the  land  that  they 
loved  so  well— their  grief  was  indescribable. 
"  Began  to  embark  the  inhabitants,'?  says 
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VVinslow  in  Lis  Diary,  "  who  went  off  v. 

::Tf'  ""'  ""'^"""«'^-  »'-  -omen 

Src  t  distress,  carrying  off  their  children 

«i.e.r  arms ;    others  carryi,,,.  their  decrer 

parents  m  their  carts,  wiu.  all  their  good 

movmg  m  g.eat  confusion,  and  appeared 

-cne  of  woe  and  distress."     It  was  late  i 

December  before  the  last  transport  left  t 

mouth  of  the  Gaspereau.    Altogether  ml 

lun    twenty-one    hundred   Acadians    we 

e-Ied    from   Grand   Prd   and   the   coun 

ound  about.     They  were  distributed  alon 

the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Massachusetts  t! 

Georgia.    Some  made  their  way  to  Louisi- 

"  Sn'n,  T"   '''T'^   ='"'1  ^^^-^J'ed  Canada 
Some."  says  Parkman,   "  after  incredible 
h"dsh,p    made  their  way  back  to  Acadia 
where,  after  the  peace,  they  remained  t.' 

moles  ed,  and,  with  those  who  had  escaped 
seuure,  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
P  rent  Acad.ans,  now  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  maritime  provinces." 
*ew  of  them,  however,  returned  at  any  time 
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jto  Grand  Pre,  and  that  once  thriving  settle- 
ment  remained   desolate   for  several  v.r, 
until  at  la^t.British  families  sua^^gled  i^  alld 

[took  up  the  waste  land,  of  the  unfortunate 

lAcadians. 
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IV 
THE  WAR-PATH  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 

rpHE  story  of  the  Richelieu  River  is  a 
1        story  of  war  and  conflict.     It  opens 
jjust  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Champ- 
Iain  set  out  from  Quebec  to  join  a  war-party 
lof  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  Iroquois  in  their  own 
country,  and  had  begged  him  to  aid  in  the 
expedition.     In  consenting  to  do  so.  Champ- 
lam  no  doubt  felt  that  he"h^ood  and 
sufficient    reasons,    but    if   he    could    have 
foreseen  the  consequences  of  his  act  he  would 
suj-ely  have  left  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois 
to  settle  their  difficulties  in  their  own  way 
for  from  this  first  act  of  aggression  dates  the 
I  implacable  hatred  of  the  Iroquois  for  the 
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French,  and  a  century  ami  more  of  fcrcjcic 
raids  into  every  corner  of  the  struggli 
colony. 

Champlain,  with  liis  little  party  of  Fren^ 

and  a  horde  of  naked  savages,  reached  tl 

mouth  of  the  Rii '  elieu,  or  the  River  of  tl 

Iroquois   as  it  was  then  called,   about  tl 

^  end  of  June  1609.     The  Indians  quarrcllc 

amongjhcmsclvcs.  and  three-fourths  of  the 

number  deserted  and  made  off  for  homi 

The   rest   continued    their   course   up    th 

waters  of  the  Richelieu.     When  they  reachei 

the  rapids,  above  the  Basin  of  Chambly,  i 

was  found  impossible  to  take  the  shallop  ii 

which  the  French  had  travelled  any  farther 

Sending^ost  of  his  men  back  to  Quebec 

he  himself,  with  two  companions,  determincc 

to  see  the  adventure  through     After  man> 

days'  hard  paddling,  the  flotilla  of  canoes 

swept  out  on  to  the  bosom  of  the  noble  lake 

which  perpetuates  the  name  of  Champlain, 

and  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 

July  they  discovered  the  Iroquois  in  their 
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cano<?3,  near  the  point  of  land  where  Fort 
Ticonderoga  was  long  afterwards  built.    The 
Iroquois  made  for  the  shore,  and  as  night 
was  falling  it  was  munj^lly  agreed  to  defer 
the  battle  until  the  following  morning.    The 
Iroquois  threw  up  a  barricade,  while  Champ- 
lain   and  his  native  allies   spent  the   night 
in  their  canoes  on  the  lake. 

In  the  morning  Champlain  and  his  two 
men  put  on  light  armour,  and  the  whole- 
party   landed   at   some   distance   from    the 
Iroquois.     "  I   saw   the   enemy   go   out   of 
their  barricade,"  says  Champlain,  "  nearly 
two  hundred  in  number,  stout  and  rugged 
in  appearance.    They  came  at  a  slow  pace 
towards   us,  with   a   dignity  and   assurance 
which    greatly    amused    me,    having    three 
chiefs  at  their  head.     Our  men  also  advanced 
in  the  same  order,   telling  me  that   those 
who  had  tiiree  large  plumes  were  the  chiefs, 
and  that  I  should  do  what  I  could  to  kill 
them.     I  promised  to  do  all  in  my  power. 
"  As  soon  as  we  had  landed,  they  began 
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to  run  for  some  two  hundred  paces  toward 
their  enemies,  who  stood  firmly,  not  havin| 
as  yet  noticed  my  companions,  who  wen 
into   the  woods   with   some  savages.     Oui 
men  began  to  call  me  with  loud  cries ;   and 
in  order  to  give  me  a   passage-way,   they 
opened  in  two  parts,  and  put  mc  at  their 
head,  where  I  marched  some  twenty  paces 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  until  I  was  within 
about  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy,  v\ho  at 
once  noticed  me,  and,  halting,  gazed  at  me, 
as  I  did  also  at  them.     When  I  saw  them 
making  a  move  to  fire  at  us,  I  rested  my 
musket  against  my  cheek,  and  aimed  directly 
at  one  of  the  three  chiefs.     With  the  same 
shot  two  fell  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  their 
men  was  so  wounded  that  he  died  some  time 
after.     I  had  loaded  my  musket  with  four 
balls.     When    our    side    saw    this    shot    so 
favourable  for   them,   they   began   to  raise 
such  loud   cries   that  one  could   not   have 
heard  it  thunder.     Meanwhile,  the  arrows 
flew   on    both    sides.     The    Iroquois    were 
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Rreatly  astonished  that  two  men  had  been 
so  quickly  killed,  although  they  were  equipped 
with   armour   woven    from   cotton   thread 
and  with    wood  which    was  proof    against 
their    arrows.    This    caused    great    alarm 
among  them.     As  I  was  loading  again,  one 
of  my  companions  fired  a  shot  from   the 
woods,  which  astonished  them  anew  to  such 
a  degree  that,  seeing  their  chiefs  dead,  they 
lost  courage,  and  took  to  flight,  abandoning 
their  camp  and  fort,  and  fleeing  into  the 
woods,  whither  I  pursued  them,  killing  still 
more    of    them.    Our    savages    also    killed 
several,  and  took  ten  or  twelve  prisoners. 
The  remamder  escaped  with  the  wounded. 
"After    gaining    the    victory,    our    men 
amused  themselves  by  taking  a  great  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn  and  some  meal  from 
their  enemies,  also  their  armour,  which  they 
Had  left  behind  that  they  might  run  better 
After    feasting    sumptuously,   dancing   and 
singing,    we   returned  three    hours    after, 
with  the  prisoners." 
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On  the  return  journey,  the  Algcnquins 
t«<^U  one  of  the  prisoner,  to  a  stake,  and 
tortured  him  with  such  refinement  of  cruelty 
«  to  arouic  the  disgust  and  resentment  of 
Champlain.     Finally,  they  allowed   him  to 
put  the  wretched  Iroquois  out  of  his  misery 
wiih  a  muskct-ball.    Arrive^!  at  the  rapids, 
the   Algonquins   and    flurons   returned    to 
their  own  country,  with  h.ud  protestations 
of  friendship  for  Champlain,  while  the  litter 
continued  his  journey  down  to  Quebec. 

If  anything  remained  to  h.£ajuhccupof 
Iroc^uoisresentment   to   the   brinTirwIT 
providc^dlKTEihTwing  year,  when  Champ- 
iain  agam  lent  his  assistance  to  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Hurons,  and,  encountering  a  war- 
Party  of  Iroquois,  a  hundred  strong,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  killed  or  can- 
tured  every  one  of  them.     The  day  was  to 
come  when  the  tables  would  be  turned  with 
a    vengeance,    when    the    war-cry    of    the 
IroquoH  would   be  heard  under  the  walls 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  the  death  of 
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"Ch   „f    ,|.e    |u,„J,,d    ^^„.^^^ 
nundrcdfolvl.  h  ^   a 

Hu.  .he  „„gum,ry  «„ry  of  ,hc  RkMin. 
..not  I.m„c.l  ,„  ,,,,i„.  „,„^  ..^  „,^.  ^.,_ 

w  -tc  ana  wl.i,.  hc.w«n  Nc.  Kn.-Ua  .„a 
N  w  Iranc,  ,„a  .,«;,i„  |,,,^,,,.„  ,,,,.  ^^,^._ 
c..<.n„„  of  New  Kn^bna  a>ul  thcTTl 
colon.,,,  of  Canaaa.  On  ,hc  very  spo,  w,.,^;, 
Champlam  a„a  hi,  Algonquin,  h.a  acfca,c-a 
the  Iroquois,  one  hunarea  ana  f,f,y  y^r, 
•.tcr  another  conflict  ,«,k  pu,,.  ,„„/,, 

/'""     ;  '"  "'"""  '"'P"'-''  ''•"Ugh  aiffcrcnt 
-.u«     mother,.    Again  one  ,iae  foug,. 

bo^^naabarr.caae.while,hco,h.Tgallan,lv 
M  to  the  a,,ault,  ana  again  the  aefea, 
wa,  overwhelming;  but  there  the  re,en,- 
Wanceena,.  "china  the  impregnal,le  brean- 
«"'rk  at    I  iconacroga  stooa  Mo„ualm  with 

..Mree  or  four  thousan.1  French  ;  without 

ooa  Abercromb,e,  with   fifuen   thousana 

lir.t.sh  regulars  ana  Colonial  militia.     Aber- 
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crombie's  one  and  only  idea  was  to  carry  the 
position  by  assault,  and  throughout  the  long 
day  he  hurled  regiment  after  regiment  up 
the  deadly  slope,  only  to  see  them  mown 
down  by  hundreds  and  thousands  before  the 
breastwork.  Champlain's  victory  was  one 
of  civilisation  over  savagery  ;  Monicalm's 
was  one  of  skill  over  stupidity. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  battle  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  Richelieu  once  more  became  the 
road  of  war.    Down  its  historic  waters  came 
Montgomery,    with     his     three    thousand 
Americans,  to  capture  Montreal   and  to  be 
driven    back    from    the    walls    of    Quebec. 
Among  all  the  singular  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  and  accompanied  this  disastrous 
attempt  to  relieve  Canadians  of  the  British 
yoke,  none  was  more  remarkable,  or  more 
significant,  than  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the    plucky    little   army   with    which    Guy 
Carleton    successfully    defended    England's 
northern      colony     consisted     of     French- 
Canadians — the  same  down-trodden  Fren'-h- 
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Canadians  on   whose   behalf  Congress   had 

sent  an  army  to  drive  the  British  into  the 
a      A.  for  the  Richelieu,  having  served  for 
tHe   better   part   of   two   centuries   as   the 
pathway  of    savage   and   civilised   war,   its 
en^^es  were  aUengjth  turned  into  channels 
( ot  peaceful  commerce. 
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KiRnv. 

PATHER  LOUIS  HENNEPIN,  in  his 
X  A'«,  Discoz^^y  of  a  ^ast  Country  in 
.Imenca,  g.ves  the  earliest  known  description 
of  the  nver  and  falls  of  Niagara.  "  Belwixt 
the  Lake  Ontario  and  Erie,"  he  says,  "  there 

1'  r/.r1  ^""^''^'°"'  ^'"''^""  °f  Water 
which  falls  down  after  a  surprising  and  as- 
tonishing manner,  insomuch  that  the  Uni 
verse  docs  not  afford  its  Parallel.     Tis  true 
Italy   and    Suedeland   boast   of  some  such 
Things ;  but  we  may  as  well  say  they  are 
but  sorry  Patterns,  when  compar'd  to  this 
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ftornble  Prccip.ce,  wc  meet  wi.i,  the  R 

of  a  I^agu,  broad,  but  is  wonderful!,  d 
■n  -me  places.    It  u  so  rapid  above  , 
Descent  that  it  violently  hurries  down 
w.ld  Beasts  while  endeavouring  to  pals  it 

feed  on  the  other  side,  they  not  b'nra 

to  withstand  the  force  of  i,.  r  ^ 

inevitably  cast,  ,U        f  '"Current,  whi 

"D  y  casts  them  down  headlone  abo 

i>'x  hundred  foof      Ti  •  .  '*>  "do 

■ureutoot.     This  wonderful  Downf 

IS  compounded  of  two  great  Cr 

of  Water,  and  two  Falls  ZTh       "TT'" 

"loi-gthemiddleof  UTh    W  ^'^'°P" 

-II  from  this  vast    c  ght  t  T'"'  ""' 

"fter  the  most  hideorstieHr"''^ 
-Mng  an  outrageous  n!"  HrS 

than  that  of  Thunder  ;  for  ;hen  The  Sc 
Wows  from  off  the  South,  their  AiJT 

may  be  heard  above  fif  teeX^t "^ 

PetuouscoursefortrL—t-tt;:- 
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thcgrcat  Roclc.witI,  an  inexpressible  Rapidity: 
But  luvinK  passed  tliat,  its  Impetuosity  re- 
lents. «l,din„  along  more  gently   for   two 
lAagues,  till  it  arrives  at  the  Lake  Ontario 
or  rrontenac."  ' 

This   same  year,    1678,   when   Jlcnnepin 
visited  the  great  falls,   La  Salle,   with   hi. 
lieutenants  Tonty  and  La  Motte,  were  busy 
with  preparations  for  their  western  explora- 
tions   and  in  these  the  Niagara  River  was 
to  play  an  important  part.     It  was  ab.,ut 
the  middle  of  November  when  La  Mo-te 
with    lather   Hennepin   and   sixteen   m'-n' 
sailed  from  Fort  TVontcnae  (Kingston)  in  ;; 
little  vessel  of  ten  tons.     "  The  winds  and 
the  cold  of  the  autumn,"  says  Hennepin, 
were  then  very  violent,  insomuch  that  our 
erew  was  afraid  to  go  into  so  little  a  vessel. 
Ihis  obligd  us  to  keep   our  course  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  to  shelter  ourselves 
under    the    coast    against    the    north-west 
wind.       On  the  twenty-sixth  they  were  in 
great  danger,  a  couple  of  leagues  off  shore. 
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where  thvy  were  .,l,li,,,.J  ,„  ,; 
cast,  however    ,'"""'"' """'  '"  "^  "<" 

».ani  ,"     '    ';J:J^«""'    -here    Tori 

'•"•"•^cmou'^i.  „/!/;;  •''-"''''••''' 

'«4«".s  came    «  ba    ,  Tr"'  "'""  " 
„  It        .   '       "loutdcd  womer  if  .k 
villous  inventions  of  ,i,,  „]  .  ^"^  """' 

;  'Wy  winds  and  ,rou  ■     ^"'-     ^'' 

'V  crossed  tl.c  lalce""^"' ^''^ 

Niagara.    "  On   i  .thV      T"''' °' '''' 

I^^K^says  llennel     .'         *>'  "•  ^'^''°'«'^ 

KrN.^..rajr;M:rv::r^-«T 

Ship  as  ours  enter'd  before      Z         ^  "'"'' 
'TcDeum,  and  o,i,er;;;„^'---"« 'here 

*hanls  to  Almighty  God T  '"""  °"' 

voyage."  After  exam.nl  r*"  P'^P-^'""' 
-»  Chippewa  Cre'r  L"'^  "^"  ^  '" 
-^•'•eme„s?Vo'wt;^"r:,"--P'" 

—a  By  paiisades.^: ;:::;--:. 
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^e  mouth  of  the  river.    The  ground  was 
'rozen,  and  hot  water  had  to  be  used   to 
thaw  ,t  out  before  the  stakes  could  be  driven 
'n.      1  he  Iroquois,  who  according  to  Ifenne- 
pm  had  been  very  friendly  on  their  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  presenting  them 
witfi  fish,  imputing  their  gcK,d  fortune  in 
the  fisher.es  to  the  white  men,  and  examining 
with  mterest  and  astonishment  the  "  great 
wooden  canoe,"  grew  sullen  and  suspicious 
when    they    saw    the    strangers    building   a 
fort.fied    Jiouse    on    wJut    they    considered 
pecui^  their  own  territory.     La  Motte 
and  Hennepin  went  ofl^  to  the  great  village 
of   the    Senecas,    beyond   the   Genesee,    to 
obtain  their  consent  to  the  building  of  the 
iort,  but  without  much  success.     Soon  after 
their  departure,  La  Salle  and  Tonty  reached 
the  Seneca  village,  on  their  way  from  Fort 
Frontenac  to  the  Niagara.     More  persuasive 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  lieutentant,  U 
t>alle  secured  permission  not  only  for  the 
fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
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during  the  winter  the  neccssarv  m  . 
for  the  Crlg;«   ,     i  '"-ccssary  matcn 

callc-d.  wl  f  ;",  ''"^  "7  ^--'  -«  .o  I 
'-w»  was  carried  ovlt  tlw.  i..~ 

the  mouth  „f  Cyu  Jci  'r  '""^8''  ' 
where  a  dock  wa,  n,  ,   '        *"•■  '''"■'  '"" 

L'SalleJt.rXr^"'' •'-'-■ ',K 

"  fe  .,,  his  profe«io„oh£dt  ;„'•"; 
dechne  the  honour      L«  S,ll  *' 

f o«  Frontenac JeaWng  Vo  "\rr:\'^ 
-orV.     The    Iroquois,'  i„  "'^^  ^'^  th 

^-onfand  kt'^ir^:;  "-f 

-iurr;trii;;r'r-'"-^'^ 

'^-  -.  -^  •'.e  .or.  wastw^-ri 
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with  rcd(,uhlcd  zeal,  so  that  it  mi^ht   be 
completed  before  their  return.     The  Indians 
that  remained  behind  were  ten)  few  to  make 
an  open  attack,  but  they  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  ship.     One 
of  them,  feigning  drunkenness,  attacked  the 
blacksmith  and  tried  to  kill  him,  but  was 
driven  off  with  a   red-hot  bar.     Hennepin 
naively  remarks  that  tin's,  "  together  with 
the  reprimand  he  received  from  me,"  obliged 
him  to  be  gone.    A  native  woman  warned 
Fonty  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
burn  the  vessel.     Failing  in  this,  the  Senecas 
tried  to  starve  the  French  by  refusing  to 
sell  them  corn,  and  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  efforts  of  two  Mohegan  hunters 
who  kept  the  workmen  supplied  with  gamJ 
from  the  surrounding  forest.     Finally,  the 
Griffin  was  launciied,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
French  and  the  yelpings  of  the  Indians,  who 
forgot  their  displeasure  in  the  novel  spec- 
tacle     She  was  tcnved  up  the  Niagara,  and 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  1679,  La  Salle  and 
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hi    men  sailed  out  over  the  placid  waters 

Lake  Erie,  the   b(H,ming  of  Jus  cannon  ai 

nouncin^'  tlij   approach  of  the  first  ship  < 

the  upper  lakes.    In  the  Cnffin  La  Salle  saih 

thrcuKh  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  llun.n,  i 

Michilimackinac,   and  thence  crossed    Lai 

Michigan  to   the  entrance  to  Green    Haj 

where  some  of  his  men,  sent  on  ahead,  J»a 

collected'  a  quantity  of  valuable  furs.     'I'hes 

he  determined   to  send  hack  to  Canada,  t 

satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  his  creditors 
while  he  continued  his  voyage  to  xh 
Mississippi.  'I'he  Criffin  set  sail  for  Niagar; 
on  the  eigfiteenth  of  September.  She  nevei 
reached  hePHI^ination,  and  her  fate  ha: 
remained  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Canadian 
history. 
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Dmr  dark-hrnwn  water?,  full  i)f  all  tin*  ^lain 
Ofsomhri-  Hpruco  wimnIh  ami  the  fon-Hi  .Vn*. 
l.uUn  with  •Miiiiul  from  far-off  northern  ifK-nn 
Where  win«lH  and  craKK.v  c.itaractA  c<»ni|>lain, 
Voices  of  HtreaniH  and  mountain  pinen  antruin, 
The  pine?*  that  fmMxl  alwjvc  the  roirinK  f«»:im 
Of  I.a  Montagnc  «»r  l)e»  I^rables  ;    thine  home 
I«  distant  yet,  a  shelter  far  to  gain. 
Aye,  still  t«»  eastward,  past  the  shatlowy  lake 
And  the  Utna  aIo|h-h  of  Ri^aud  toward  the  sun. 
The  nii^htivr  stream,  thy  comra<le,  wails  »«»r  thee. 
The  Inryl  waters  that  esixmsc  and  take 
Thine  in  tlieir  deep  embrace,  and  Iwnir  thee  on 
In  that  great  bridal  journey  to  the  sea. 

WHILK  Champlain  was  in  Paris,  in 
1612,  a  younp  man,  one  Nicolas  dc 
Vignau,  whom  he  had  sent  the  previous  year 
to  visit  the  tribes  of  the  Ottawa,  reappeareil, 
witli  a  marvellous  tale  of  what  he  had  seen 
on  his  travels.     He  had  found  a  great  lake, 
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he  said,  and  out  of  it  a  river  flowing  north 

which  he  had  descended   and  reached   th« 

shores  of  the  sea,  where  he  had  seen  the 

wreck  of  an  Knglish  ship.     Seventeen  days' 

travel  by  canoe,  said  Vignau.  would  bring 

one  to  the  shores  of  his  sea.      Champlain 

was  ddighted.  and  prepared  immediately  to 

follow   up   this    imponant   discovery.      He 

returned  to  Canada,  and  about  the  end  of 

May    1613     set   out    from    Montreal   with 

Vignau  and  three  companions.     The  rest  of 

the  story  is  better  told  in  Parkman's  words- 

and  Parkman  is  here  at  his  very  best. 

"  All  day  they  plied  their  paddlJs,  and 
when  the  night  came  they  made  their  camp- 
fire  in  the  forest.     Day  dawned.     The  east 
glowed  with  tranquil  fire,  that  pierced,  with 
eyes  of  flame,  the  fir-trees  whose  jagged  tops 
stood  drawn  in  black  against  the  burning 
heaven.      Beneath  the  glossy  river  slept  in 
shadow,  or  spread  far  and  wide  in  sheets  of 
burnished   bronze;    and   the  white  moon, 
palmg  in  the  face  of  day,  hung  like  a  disk  of 
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silver  in  the  western  sky.  Now  a  fervid 
li^ht  touched  the  dead  top  of  the  hemlock, 
and,  creeping'  downward,  bathed  the  mossy 
beard  of  the  patriarchal  cedar,  unstirred  in 
the  breathless  ui.  Now,  a  fiercer  sparJr 
beamed  from  the  east  ;  and  now,  half  ris.  i 
on  the  si^hi,  a  dome  of  crims«.n  fire,  the  i  * 
bla7.ed  with  no«Kls  of  radiance  acros.  .  , 
awakened  wilderness. 

"The  canoes  were  launched   a^ain,  .t:  a 
the  voyagers  held  their  course.     Soon  the 
still  surface  was  flecked  with  spi.ts  of  foam  ; 
islets  of  froth  floated  by,  tokens  of  some  great 
convulsion.     Then,  cm  their  left,  the  falling 
curtain    of    the    Rideau    shone    like    silver 
betwixt  its  bordering  woods,  and  in  front, 
white  as  a  snow-drift,  the  cataracts  of  the 
Chaudiere  barred  their  way.     They  saw  the 
unbridled  river  careering  down  its  sheeted 
rocks,     foaming     in     unfathomed     chasms, 
wearying  the  solitude  with  the  hoarse  outcry 
of  its  agony  and  rage." 
While  the  Indians  threw  an  oflFering  into 
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the  foam  «  an  offering  ,o  the  Manitou  ol 
the  cataract,  Champlain  and  his  men  shoul- 
dered  the.r  canoes  and  climbed  over  the 
long  portage  to  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Lake 
ot  the  Chaudicre,  now  Lake  Des  Chenes 
P-t  the   Falls   of  the  Chats  and  a  long 
succession  of  rapids  they  made  their  way 
"mil  at  last,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
of    the    river,    they    took    to    the    woods, 
and    made   their  way  through   them,   tor- 
mented   by  mosquitoes,   to  the  village  of 
lessouat.  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Algonqums,  who  welcomed  Champlain  to 
nis  country. 

Feasting,  the  smoking  of  ceremonial  pipes 
and  a  great  deal  of  speech-making  followed.' 
Champlam  asked  for  men  and  canoes  to  con- 
duct hmi  to  the  country  of  the  Nipissings. 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  reach  the  North 
hea.     Tessouat   and   his  elders  looked   du- 
bious.    They  had  no  love  for  the  Nipissings, 
and   preferred   to   keep   Champlain   among 
themselves.     Fmally,  at  his  urgent  solicita 
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tion,  they  agreed,  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  lodge  they  changed  their  minds. 
Charnplam  returned  and  upbraided  them  as 
children  who  could  not  hold  fast  to  their 
word,  rhey  replied  that  they  feared  that 
he  would  be  lost  in  the  wild  north  country 
and  among  the  treacherous  Nipissings 

"  Hut  "  replied  CJiamplain,  «  this  young 
man  y.gnau,  has  been  to  their  country^ 
and  did  not  find  the  road  or  the  people  so 
bad  as  you  have  said.'* 

"Nicholas,"  demanded  Tessouat,  "did 
you  say  that  you  had  been  to  the  Nipis- 
sings ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  jiave  been  there." 
"  You  are  a  liar,"  returned  the  uncere- 
monious host ;    -  you  know  very  well  that 
you  slept  here  among  my  children  every 
night,  and  got  up  again  every  morning  ;  and 
If  you  ever  went  to  the  Nipissings,  it  must 
liave  been  when  you  were  asleep.     How  can 
you  be  so  impudent  as  to  lie  to  your  chief 
and  so  wicked  as  to  risk  his  life  among  so 
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many  dangers  ?  He  ought  to  kill  you  with 
tortures  worse  than  those  with  which  wc 
Icill  our  enemies." 

Vignau  held  out  stoutly  for  a  time,  but 
finally  broke  down  and  confessed  his 
treachery.  This  "  most  impudent  liar,"  as 
Champlain  calls  him,  seems  to  have  had  no 
more  substantial  motive  for  his  outrageous 
.fabrication  than  vanity  and  the  love  of 
notoriety.  Champlain  spurned  him  from  his 
presence,  and  in  bitter  disappointment  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Montreal. 

From  the  days  of  Champlain  to  the  close 
of  the  period  of  French  rule,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  the  Ottawa  was  known  as 
the  main  thoroughfare  from  Montreal  to 
the  great  west.  Up  these  waters  generation 
after  generation  of  fur-traders  made  their 
way,  their  canoes  laden  with  goods,  to^e 
exchanged  at  remote  posts  on  the  Assini- 
boine,  the  Saskatchewan,  or  the  Athabasca, 
for  skins  brought  in  by  all  the  surrounding 
tribes.     Long  before  the  first  settler  came 
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to  clear  the  forest  and  make  a  home  for 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  these  banks  echoed 
to    the    shouti    of     French    voyageurs   andi 
Indian  canoe-men,   and   the  gay   songs   of] 
Old  Canada.    Many  a  weary  hour  of  paddlingj 
under  a  hot  midsummer  sun,  and  many  a 
long  and   toilsome  portage,  were  lightened 
by  the  rollicking  chorus  of  "En  roulant  ma 
boule,"  (.;   the  tender  refrain  of  *'  A  la  rlairc 
fontainc."     These  inimitable  folk-songs  be- 
came in  time  a  link  between  the  old  days  of 
the  fur-trade  and  the  later  period  of  the 
lumber  traffic.     It  is  indeed  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  one  might  sit  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa,  in  the  long  summer  evenings, 
and,    as   the   mighty    rafts  of    logs  floated 
past,  catch   the   familiar    refrain,    softened 
by  distance  : 

Rouli,  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant, 
Kn  roulant  ma  boule  roulant, 
Kn  rotilant  ma  boule. 
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VII 

THE   RKD   RIVER   OF  Tm.;   NQRTil 

Run  thunder  with  the  lifting  mists  „;Turn. 

Mair. 

TN  September  ,738  a  party  of  French 
1  explorers  left  Fort  Maurcpas,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River,  and.  .kirting 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  in  their 
canoes,  reached  the  delta  of  the  Red  R.ver 
of  the  North      Threading  its  labyrinthine 

strer  T.*^'  ""'"^  '■""«"'  -  ""=  --" 
stream      The  commander  of  this  little  band 

of  pathfinders-first  of  white  men  to  see  the 
watersof  the  Red  River-was  Pierre  Gaultier 
de  la  Verendrye,  one  of  the  most  dauntless 
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and  unselfish  cluracters  in  the  whole  history 
of  exploration.     Paddling  .,p  ,h,  ,;         j^^ 
Verendrye  and  his  men  finally  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Assiniboine,  or  the  Forls  of 
the  Asiliboilcs,    as   La   Verendrye   calls   it 
where  he  met  a  party  of  Cree,  with  two  war- 
chiefs.     The  chiefs   tried   to  dissuade  him 
from    continuing   his    journey    toward    the 
west    using  the  usual  native  arguments  as 
•to  the  dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  treachery 
of  other   tribes ;     but    La   Verendrye   had 
heard  such  a-guments  before,  and  was  not 
to  be  turner  from  his  purpose  by  dangers, 
real  or  assu,  ed.     He  had  set  his  heart  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Western  Sea,  and  as  a 
means  to  thar  -nd  was  now  on  his  way  to 
visit  a  strange  tube  of  Indians  whose  country 
lay  toward  the  ,ou ;  h-west-the  Mandans  of 
the  Missouri.     Leaving  one  of  hi,  officers 
behjnd  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Assiniboine,  about  where  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg stands  to-d^,  he  continued  his  journey 
to  the  west.     Somewhere  near  the  present 
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town  of  Portage  h  Prairie,  he  and  hi,  men 
bu.t  ano.her  small  post,  afterwards  known 
a>  ton  La  Reine.     From  this  outpost  he 
set  out  m  October,  with  a  selected  party  of 
twenty  men,  for  an  overland  journey  to  the 
Maman  villages  on  the  Missouri.     Visiting 
a  village  of  Assiniboine,  on  the  way.   I,, 
Vcrendrye    arrived    on    the    bants    of    the 
Missouri  on  the  third  of  December.    Know- 
ing the  value  of  an  imposing  appearance,  he 
made  his  approach  to  the  Mandan  village 
as  spectacular  as  possible.     Hi,  men  marched 
m  military  array,  with  the  French  flag  borne 
>n  front,  and  a,  the  Mandans  crowded  out 
to  meet  him,  the  explorer  brought  hi,  little 
company  to  a  stand,  and  had  them  fire  a 
salute  of  three  volley,,  with  all  the  available 
musket,,    to   the   unbounded   astonishment 
and  no  small  terror  of  the  Mandan,,  to 
whom  both  the  white  men  and  their  weapons 
were    entirely    unknown.     After    spending 
some  time  with  the  Mandans,  La  Ve'rendrye 
returned  to  Fort  La  Reine,  leaving  two  of 
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P-ck  up  all  ,|,e  ,„f„rm„i„„  „l,,ai„ablo  a,  ,„ 
he  unknown  country  ,/.at  lay  k-yon.!,  and  , 
the  prospcc,  „f  reaching  ,hc  VVcsecrTrca 
by  way  of  ,he  Missouri.     The  „„,y  „f  u 
Vorendryc-,  la.er  exploration,,  and  Ms  effort,  X 
to  real.sc  h„  life-long  ambi,i^,„'?„,,,  ,  '"^ 

^  «horc,  of  the  Western  Sea  i,  f„ll    / 
»i        ,.  '^'■•*>  ii'u'l  of  interest 

but  hcs  outside  the  present  subject 

Returning  to  the  Red  Kiver  of  the  North 
»nd  spanning  the  interval  i„  ,;„,,.  ,„  .^J 

close  of   the    eighteenth  century,  we  find 
anot  er     a„y  of  white  .en  J^i„,  .£ 
7f  "P  "»  muddy  waters,     'fhi,  ••  brigade  " 
o   fur-traders,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  charge 

of  a  famous  Nor'-wester  known  as  Alexandt 
Henry,    whose    voluminous    journals    were 
r  surrected  from  the  archives  of  the  Library 
o     ETlUment   a,  Ottawa   so^me  years  ago 
'  tt  Red'r   "  ""  ^'■"lilibly-full  p'icture'of 
other  !h  J"  -""try^nd  it,  human  and 
other  mhabuants.  as  they  were  in  his  day 
One  can  see  the  long  string  of  heavily  lade„ 
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canoes  as  they  forced  their  way  slowly  up 
the  current  of  the  Reil  River,  paddles  dipping 
rhythmically  to  the  li^ht-hearted  chorus  of 
8t)mo  old  Canadian  chunson.      At  \\\)*\\\.  the 
camp  is  pitched  on  some  comparatively  high 
ground,  fires  are  lighted,  kettles  hung,  and 
the   evening   meal   despatched.     Then    the 
men  gather  about  the  camp-fires,  fill  their 
pipes,  and  an  hour  is  spent  in  song  and  story. 
They  turn  in  early,  however,  for  the  day's 
paddling  has  been  long  and  heavy,  and  they 
must  be  of!  again  before  daylight  on   the 
morrow.     So  the  story  runs   from  day   to 
day. 

They  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine, 
and  Henry  notes  the  ruins  of  La  Vcrendrye's 
old  Fort  Rouge.  Old  residents  of  Winnipeg 
will  appreciate  his  feeling  references  to  the 
clinging  character  of  the  soil  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Assiniboine :  "  The  last  rain 
had  turned  it  into  a  kind  of  mortar  that 
adheres  to  the  foot  like  tar,  so  that  at  every 
step  we  raise  several  pounds  of  it." 
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These  were   the  days  when    the  hufFalo 
roamei!  in  vast  herds  throughout  the  great 
western    plains.     One    gets    fn.m    Henry'i 
narrative  some  idea  of  their  almost  incon- 
cdvahle  numbers.     As  he  ascended  the  Red 
River,  the  country  seemed  alive  with  them. 
The  "  beach,  once  a  soft  black  mud  into 
which  a  man  would  sink  kncc-deep,  is  now 
made  hard  as  pavement  by  the  numerous 
herds   coming   to  drink.     The  willows   arc 
entirely  trampled  and  torn  to  pieces ;   even 
the  bark  of  the  smaller  trees  is  rubbed  c»ff  in 
places.     The  grass  on  the  first  bank  of  the 
river  is  entirely  worn  away."     As  the  brigade 
nears    the    point    where    the    international 
boundary  crosses  the  Red  River,  an  immense 
herd  is  jeen,  "  commencing  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  camp,  whence  the  plain  was  covered 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  cculd  reach.     They  were  moving  south- 
ward slowly,  and  the  meadow  seemed  as  if 
in  motion.'* 
One  further  glimpse  from  Henry's  Journal 
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will  icrvc  to  give  lornc  idea  of  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  at  the  Iwginning  of 


the  last 


II( 


ih 


ihii 


century. 

**  bustle  and  noise  which  attcmled  the  trans- 
portation of  fivi  pieces  of  trading  g<M)ds  '* 
from  his  own  fort  to  one  of  the  branch 
establishments. 

**  Antoine  Payet,  guide  ai\d  second  in 
command,  leads  the  van,  with  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses  and  loaded  with  his  private 
t'aggagc,  cassettes,  bags,  kettles,  etc. 
Madame  Payet  follows  the  cart  with  a  child 
a  year  old  on  her  back,  very  merry.  Charles 
Bottineau,  with  two  horses  and  a  cart  loaded 
with  one  and  a  half  packs,  his  own  baggage, 
and  two  young  children,  with  kettles  and 
other  trash  hanging  on  to  it.  Madame 
Bottineau,  with  a  squalling  infant  on  her 
back,  scolding  and  tossing  it  about.  Joseph 
Dubord  goes  on  foot,  with  his  long  pipe-stem 
and  calumet  in  his  hand  ;  Madame  Dubord 
follows  on  foot,  carrying  his  tobacco-pouch 
with  a  broad  bead-tail.    Antoine  La  Pointe, 
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witl.  another  cart  and  horses,  loaded  »vi,h 
two  pieces  of  gooils  and  with  bagdagc  be- 
longing to  lirisehois,   Jasmin  and    Pouliot 
and  a  kettle  h„ng  „n  eaelt  side.     Auguste' 
I  r-sebots  follows  witlt  only  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder   and    a   fresh-lighted   pipe   in   his 
mouth.     Michel    Jasmin    goes    next,    like 
Bnsebots,  wth  gun  and  pipe,  puffing  out 
/louds    of    smnke.     Nicolas    Pouliot,     the 
greatest   smoker    in    the   North-VVest,   has 
nothing  but  pipe  and  pouch.    These  three 
fellows,  having  taken  a  farewell  dram  and 
lighted  fresh  pipes,  go  on  brisk  and  merry 
Plymg    numerous   pranks.     Domin   Liver- 
nois,  with  a  young  mare,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Langlois,  loaded  with  weeds  for  smoking 
an  old  worsted   bag   (madame's  property) 
some  squashes  and  potatoes,  a  small  keg  of 
fresh  water,  and  two  young  whelps  howling 
Ne.«  goes  Livernois'  young  horse,  drawing 
f  '""'""'  '"f'^'^d  with  his  baggage  and  I 
large  worsted    mashguemcu   belonging    to 
Madame  Langlois.     Next  appears  Madame 
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Cameron's  marc,  kicking,  rearing,  and  snort- 
ing,  hauling  a  trai'aille  loaded  with  a  bag  of 
flour,  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  a  small  keg 
of  water,  and  a  large  kettle  of  broth.     Michel 
Langlois,  who  is  master  of  the  band,  now 
comes   on    leading    a    horse    that   draws    a 
travnille  nicely  covered  with  a  new-painted 
tent,  under  which  his  daughter  and   Mrs. 
Cameron  lie  at  full  length,  very  sick  ;    this 
covering  or  canopy  has  a  pretty  effect  in 
til-  caravan,  and  appears  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  plains.     Madame  Langlois  brings  up 
the  rear  of  the  human  beings,  following  the 
travaille  with  a  slow  step  and  melancholy  air, 
attending  to   the  wants   of  her  daughter, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  sickness,  can  find 
no  other   expressions   of  gratitude   to   her 
parents  than   by  calling  them  dogs,   fools, 
beasts,  etc.     The  rear  guard  consists  of  a 
long  train  of  twenty  dogs— some  for  sleighs, 
some  for  game,  and  others  of  no  use  what- 
ever,  except    to   snarl   and    destroy    meat. 
The    total    forms    a    procession    nearly    a 
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mile  long,   and  appears  like  a  large  band 
of  Assiniboines." 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be  explained 
that  a  cassette  is  a  box  for  carrying  small 
articles ;  calumet  is,  of  course,  the  Indian 
pipe;  a  travaille  is  a  primitive  species  of 
conveyance,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  long 
poles,  one  end  fastened  to  a  horse  or  dog, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  other  trailing 
on  the  ground.  Cross-bars  lashed  midway 
hold  the  poles  together,  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  whatever  load,  human  or 
otherwise,  it  is  intended  to  carry.  Mash- 
guemcate  is  a  species  of  bag,  a  general 
receptacle  for  odds  and  ends. 
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VIII 
THE   MIGHTY   MACKENZIE 

I  lovp  thcc,  O  thou  great,  wild.  nijfKcd  land 
Of  fenceless  field  and  snowy  mountain  height 
Uprearintf  crests  a!l  starry-diademed 
Aoove  the  silver  clouds. 

I.AUT. 

THERE  was  a  man  in  the  western  fur- 
trade  who  felt  that  other  tJiings  were 
bet^r  w^h  wjiile  than  the  bartering  of 
blankets  and  beads  for  beaver-skins.  His 
heart  responded  to  the  compelling  cry  of 
the  unknown,  ani  one  bright  June  day,  in 
the  year  1789,  he  set  forth  in  quest  of  other 
worlds.  The  man  was  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  the  worlds  he  sought  to  conquer  were 
those  of  the  far  north.  There  was  said  to 
be  a  mighty  river  whose  waters  no  white 
man  had  ever  yet  seen,  whose  source  and 
outlet  could  only  be  guessed  at,  from  the 
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vague  reports  of  Indians,  whose  hanks  wcr( 
said  to  be  infested  with  bloodthirsty  tribes 
and  whose  course  was  broken  by  so  many  and 
dangerous  catar  cts  that  no  traveller  might 
hope  to  navigate  its  waters  and  live. 

Mackenzie,  chafing  at  the  dreary  mono- 
tony of  the  fur-trader's  life,  listened  eagerly 
to  all  such  tales.     I  le  knew  enough  of  Indian 
character  to  make  due  allowinccs  for  ex- 
aggerations ;   but  had  all  that  he  heard  been 
true,   the   prospect  of  danger  would  only 
have  whetted  his  appetite  fo.-  exploration. 
From  his  post,  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Lake 
Athabasca,  the  way  lay  clear,  and  he  bunched 
his  canoe,  manned  by  four  Canadian  voya- 
geurs,    while    his    Indian    interpreter:,    and 
hunters  followed   in   a  second.     To  Great 
Slave  Lake  they  were  on  familiar  waters, 
but  beyond  all  was  conjecture. 
^  To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Macken- 
zie's undertaking,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  his  object  was  to  trace  the  mighty  river 
that  afterward  bore  his  name  to  its  mouth. 
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He  had  no  certain  knovvleJ^'c  where  it  might 
empty— perhaps  into  the  Arctic,  possibly 
into  the  Pacific.  In  any  case  it  involved  a 
long  journey,  with  all  sorts  of  possible  diffi- 
culties, human  and  natural ;  and  as  he  must 
travel  light,  with  only  a  limited  supply  of 
provisions,  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
go  and  return  in  one  season— the  very  short 
season  of  these  far  northern  latitudes.  The 
natives  whom  lie  questioned  ridiculed  tlic 
idea  of  descending  the  Mackenzie  to  its 
outlet  ".nd  returning  the  same  season.  They 
assured  him  that  it  would  take  him  the  entire 
season  to  go  down ;  t\at  winter  would 
overtake  him  before  he  could  begin  the 
return  journey  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly 
perish  of  cold  or  starvation,  even  if  he  es- 
caped the  hostile  tribes  of  the  lower  waters 

of  the  river.  ^" 

Mackenzie  was  confident  that  the  journey 
could  be  made  in  the  season,  but  to  succeed 
they  must  travel  at  top  speed.  He  had 
picked  men  with  him,  and  it  was  fortunate 
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that  he  had,  for  the  pace  was  almost  killing. 
Half-past  three  in  the  morning  generally 
saw  them  in  the  canoes  and  off  for  a  long 
day's  hard  paddling.  One  day  they  paddled 
steadily  from  half-past  two  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening,  except  short  stops 
for  meals,  covering  seventy-two  miles  in 
spite  of  a  head  wind. 

When   they   reached   Great   Slave   Lake, 

they  found  it  almost  entirely  covered  with 

ice,  though  it  was  now  the  ninth  of  June. 

Coming  down  Slave  River  they  had  been 

tortured  with  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  and  the 

trees  along  the  banks  were  in  full  leaf.     This 

violent    change   was    characteristic    of   the 

north.     Five  precious  days  were  lost  waiting 

for  the  ice  to  move,  so  that  they  might  cross 

the  lake.     At  last  a  westerly  wind  opened  a 

passage,  and  after  some  perilous  adventures 

they  made  the  northern  shore.     Coasting 

slowly  to  the  westward,  about  the  end  of 

the  month  they  rounded  the  point  of  a  long 

island,  and  Mackenzie  found  himself  on  the 
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great  river.  Tiic  current  increased  as  they 
travelled  down  stream,  and  it  was  possible 
to  make  ^ood  progress. 

On  they  went,  day  after  day.  July  ist 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  w'lat  the  Indians 
called  the  River  of  the  Mountain,  afterward 
known  as  the  Liard,  where  Fort  Simpson 
was  built  many  years  later.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded, it  became  clear  to  Mackenzie  that 
the  river  down  which  he  was  paddling  must 
empty  into  the  Arctic — but  would  it  be 
possible  to  reach  the  ocean  and  return  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  that  season  ?  'I'he  men 
were  beginning  to  get  discouraged,  and  it 
required  all  Mackenzie's  enthusiasm  and 
strength  of  purpose  to  keep  them  to  the 
strenuous  task.  The  tribes  they  met  as  they 
went  north — Slaves  and  Dog-ribs  and  Hare 
Indians — did  not  prove  as  ferocious  as  they 
had  been  represented,  but  they  one  and  all 
described  the  dangers  of  the  river  below 
as  stupendous.  The  voyageurs  grumbled, 
but    did    not    openly    rebel.    As    for    the 
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P    .terror.   -xpcacU  at  cv.ry  ,„r„  .,f  „, 
"'  ">  o.mc  upon  ,„m,  „f  „  . 

"•---mcrs  „f  whK,  .,,.  Slave,  ..r     ),1 
W  warned  them,  and  wc-rc  onlv  J,     f 

'      ^'■'"•"'•'<- »  "vcrmastcr  nc  will 
f;    ''^-^  '■'^rroachca  ,ho  mouth  of  .he'i" 
another  terror  was  added-fear  of  ^ 

the  Kskimos,  for  Indim  -l  I  .  \  "'■'""« 

,1     It  .         inuian  and  hskmio  were  n 

d  /  1.C  camped  at  the  foot  of  a  rem^rZ  ,1 
'"'I,  constantly  referred  t„  •      i     '''"•'""''''<•• 

of  Sir  John  Franklin    «    ^     ,      "  "'"'''"''' 
h„.r        ,  '  '^"^^''^■•dson,  and  other 

£  c  "  t?  ^'  "''  "  «-^  ^y  ".c-  Hil 

I'-ranklin's  Ln,  voya,.:  """""'  °' 

A  few  days    later    Mackenzie  passed   ,h,. 
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mouth  (.f  Hear  River,  ilrainiii^'  that  hii^c 
reservoir,  (Jre.it  IJear  Lake,  whose  Jiseovery 
remained  for  later  explorers  to  aeeonH>'!sh, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-  vc 
miles  below  he  came  to  the  Sans  Sault 
Rapids— the  fearful  waterfall  a^'ainst  which 
the  natives  had  warned  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  can  be  safely  navigated  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year. 

Another  thirty  miles  brought  the  explorer 
to  the  afterward  famous  Ramparts  of  the 
Mackenzie.  Here  tiie  banks  suddenly  con- 
tract to  a  width  of  five  hundred  yards,  and 
for  several  miles  the  travellers  passed  throu^'h 
a  gigantic  tunnel,  whose  walls  of  limestone 
rose  majestically  on  either  side  to  a  height 
of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

At  last  they  reached  the  delta  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  well  that  they  were  so  near  their 
destination,  for  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
demoralised  and  tiie  z'oyaficurs  dispirited, 
provisions  were  running  perilously  low,  and 
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the  short  nurihcrn  summer  was  rapidly  draw 

iriK  to  \u  close.    On  July   I2ih   the  partj 

cmcrKcJ  from  the  river  into  what  seemed  t« 

Mackenzie  to  he  a  lake,  but  which  was  realh 

themouthof  the  river.    The  foHowinj;  ila; 

confirmition  of  this  came  with   the   risin] 

tide,  which  very  nearly  carried  off  the  men' 

ba^»Kage  while  they  slept.     Paddling  over  t 

J     an  island,  which  he  named  Whale  Island,  t 

commemorate  an  excitinj;  chase  after  a  scIkm 

of  these  enormous  animals  the  previous  da) 

Mackenzie    erected    a    post,  on    which   h 

engraved   the  latitude  of  the  spot,  his  ow 

name,  the  number  of  persons  he  had  wit 

him  in  the  expedition,  and  tlie  time  spei 

on  the  island. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  in  tout 
with  the  Kskimo,  Mackenzie  turned  his  fa( 
to  the  south,  ar.d,  after  a  comparative 
uneventful  journ:y,  arrived  at  Fort  Chip( 
wyan  on  September  1 2th,  after  a  voya; 
of  one  hundred  and  two  days.  He  h; 
explored    cnc    of     the    greatest    rivers 
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America,    from   Great    Slave    Lake   to    the 
Arctic,   and   he  had   added   to   the  known 
world    a    territory    greater    than    Kurope. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  Mackenzie's  journey 
to  the  Arctic  was  but  the  introduction  to 
his  even  more  difficult,  and  more  momentous, 
expedition   of   three   years   later,   over   ihJ 
mountains    to    the    shores    of    the    \W\i\c, 
This,    however,    docs    not    lie    within    thJ 
compass  of  thr  present  sketch. 
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